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FOREWORD 



Both the Association of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management are 
pleased to cooperate In producing the School Management 
Digest, a series of reoorts designed to offer educational leaders 
essential information on a wide range of criticar concerns in 
education. 

At a time when decisions in education must be made on the 
basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest provides 
school adminbtrators with concise^ readable analyses of the 
moist important trends in schools today, as well as points up the 
practiced implications of major research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws bn the 
extensive reseairch facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperattively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources 6f the ERIC network, the 
Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics .-and 
preparing the copy for publication by ACS A. 

The author of this report, David Coursen, was commis- 
sioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and writer. 



William Canningham 
Executive Director 
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Philip K. Piele 

Director 

ERIC/CEM 



INTRODUCTION 



The subject of conflicting moralities in education encom- 
passes a wide range of questions, nearly all of which share a 
capacity for arousing controversy. Although the word morality 
is often associated with sexual behavior (as in the "New 
Morality"), it actually refers, in its broadest usage, to the 
standards people use forjudging human conduct, for deciding . 
what is right and what is wrong. 

How people make such basic judgments depends, in large 
part, on how they view the world and mankind's place within 
it. For some, morality may be dictated by the specific teachings 
of a particular religion; for others it may be more generally 
derived from the overriding world view shared by a number of 
religions (as in the Judeo-Christian heritage); for still others it 
may be based on a purely secular view of man as the center of 
the universe, "the measure of all things." 

Because moral beliefs are determined by ho^y a person sees 
the world, they may come into conflict in a wide range of 
areas, including (to name a few) religious, political, economic, 
and social questions; in fact, almost anything about which 
people may disagree can ultimately be seen as a moral question. 

Moralities are obviously in conflict in education in such 
timely and controversial areas as prayer in schools, sexism and 
racism in currioilum, bvising, sex education, the teaching of 
everything from evolution to Transcendental Meditation, text- 
book selection procedures, the rights of gay teachers, and so on 
almost ad infinitum. In view of the volatile nature of each of" 
these questions, the word "controversial" may be far too weak. 
Conflicting moralities in the schools have, on occasion, led 
to angry confrontations, disruption of the educational process, 
and c^^cn violence. 

\i moral beliefs are' controversial, they are also intensely 
personal; as a result, many people majf feel that moral conflict 
should be kept out of the schools entirely. Where there is moral 



conflict, the best position, for a publicly funded educational 
system is one of neutrality^ Indeed, the very idea of permitting 
schools to become ^volved with (and ultimately, perhaps, 
to "take sides'\y^n) a moral question, thereby teaching 
ideas that conflict with the moral beliefs of sonie taxpayers, 
seems incompatible with the basic values of a democratic, 
pluralistijT'society. 

When the job of education was primarily to instruct 
children in the "three rs," it may have seemed possible to 
approach the ideal of an effective educational system free of 
/moral conflict. But even the teaching of factual and well- 
defined subjects may ultimately raise moral questions. For 
example, reading and writing are basic components of public 
education, but even they are not without^sbme potential for 
generating controversy: Does teaching only in • English 
implicitly insult the cultural identities^of non-English-speaking 
Americans? Is the only "correct" form of English that which 
reflects the usages of white, suburban Americans, while the 
idioms of nonwhite urban Americans and other groups are 
officially "incorrect" and thus, implicitly, of no value? 
Similarly, strictly factual questions of geography may 
ultimately touch on political and moral issues: What are the 
proper boundaries of Israel? What land mass should properly 
be designated as "China 7 \ 

Such questions may seem farfetched or trivial to sc^me 
people, but those whose cultural identities cr political beliefs 
they concern would certainly not consider them so. What they , 
suggest very clearly is the all-encompassing nature of morality^; 
if morality depends on how we see the world, then anything^ 
that teaches about that world is ultimately a moral question. \^ 
One particularly critical area of moral content in education \ 
can, be found in the school's "liidden curriculum," the things \ 
the school teaches implicitly, oftpn even unintentionally. How 
a subject is organized or taught niay tell the child as much as or 
Jnore than .the explicit content of the teaching. The tone of 
voice a teacher uses in answering a question may communicate 
far more than the wortls spoken in that answer; the way a 
teacher enforces discipline may "teach" the child far more 



about the nature of justice than any formal study of legal 
-systems. 

The existence of a hidden curriculum is one of the strongest 
arguments advanced in support of the idea of introducing 
programs of "moral education** into school curriculum. 
Unexamined moral training takes place in schools all the time 
through the hidden curriculum; but morality is far too 
important to be treated in such a haphazard, almost accidental 
fashion. Indeed, the argument continues, the vety fact that a 
schooJ does 'no^ directly concern itself with moral q^uestions 
may convejMto students the idea that such questions are not 
particularly imp<)rtant. As a result^,, schools must recognize 
that,/like it or not,"th^ cannot avoid being involved in moral 
education and must develop a deliberate and systematic 
approach to the subject. 

Since conflicting moralities in the schools have generated 
controversies that Americas legislatures, law courts, and 
school boards have been unable to resolve, our discussion of the 
subject will necessarily be tentative. And since moral questions 
xmay touch on almost any subject, we will also be selective. We 
will first consider the problem of textbook selection as a kiiid of - 
case study , of some of the difficulties schools may face in 
attempting to accommodate the diverse values_of various 
groups in Americas pluralistic society. We will then turn to a 
brief outline of the background, rationale, and methods of the 
new curricular a.vea of "moral education." 



TDCTBOOKS: A CASE STUDY IN CONFLICT 



One persistent dilemma the schools face in the area of 
textbook selection, as in much of education, is the problem of 
attemptmg to avoid moral conffict and still teach cffeceively 
On the one hand, educators are continuaUy searching for 
materials that are timely, realistic, and. above all. relevant 
enough to stimulate and challenge students who are often 
'.turned off by the educational process. On the other, parents 
rnay bitterly resent the use of their tax dollars to expose their 
children to ideas that they may consider alien, unmoral 
obscene, or worse. Foreducators. the difficulty of resolving thii 
problem can often prove disheartening and.' occasionally 
overwhelming; books that can stimulate children without 
offendmg parents must sometimes seem as elusive as unicorns 

Over the years, zealous banners of books have discovered 
objectionable material ahnost everywhere. The Adventures of 
Robin Hood, for example, presents youth with a terrible 
example, since the bandit's exploits of robbing the rich and 
givmg to the poor blatantly follow the standard commie-pinkb 
Ime. Smiilarly. Crime and Punishment, written by a Russian 
ahnost certainly contains subversive ideas. The "homosexual 
overtones" of Moby Dick could easily corrupt impressionable 
young minds. Even the Girl Scout Handbook has been exposed 
as "un-American." More ominously, a schobl teacher was 
actually sentenced to 90 days in jail and fined $100 for the 
heinous crime of asking students to read The Stranger. These 
examples may seem laughable (though the convicted teacher 
was probably not amused) and frivolous, but the charges " 
were, m each case, made in dead earnest. 

The overriding issue at the" heart of 'these and mahy other 
-disputes has been the question of how to define an "accept- 
able school book. For some, the mere presence of a four- 
letter word makes a book obscene; for others, an obscenity 
IS anything that debases human dignity. Both groups agree 
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that school children are impressionable, that school materials 
can affect them, and that there must therefore be some criteria . 
for regulating the selection of such niaterials. Unfortunately, 
this general consensus is not very helpful in devising specific 
selection guidelines, and those charged with choosihg school 
books can be certain of only one thing: As Donelson points out, 
"any work is potenually open to attack by someone, some- 
where, sometime, for some reason/' - . 

The Controversy in Kanawha County r 

Ferreting out four-letter words and **subvcrsive ideas" 
(iisuaUy anything the censor happens, to disagree with) have 
been the traditional methods of " book banherS;, and recent 
events have shown that such practices are far fjx>ni obsoletie^ A 
massive movement to remove textbooks from' the Kanawha 
County^ West Virginia, schools, recently gained national 
prominence. ' ^, '-S 

The conflict seems to have begun as a school board faced 
the routine task of approving the adoption , of textbooks 
reconmiended by a selection committee (composed,^ .as r 
stipulated by state law, ofiive teachers). The husband of >Dne> 
board member began reading the textbooks and was appalled 
by ivhat he found. His wife, who had voted on the texts Ifu^ had : 
not Actually examined them, .was equally horrified., apd so- 
wrre many other local parfents. When^most of the ^ooks ivere , 
adopted in the face of vocal oppo^tion, irate parents responded 
by^ keeping their children out of school and setting; up picket 
lines throughout the county; even coal miners .walked off the 
job in sympathy with the protestors." , ^ 

Some of the protests became violent, with shootingy; ■ 
.•assorted beatings, numerous threats against the life of the - 
school superintendent, ancl .generalized ■ paranoia. Fihallj^r 
despite the fact that many of. the books in questibrv were 
Standard textbooks, used without difficulty in .many parts of - 
the country, the school board yieJiied to pressure and agreed to 
withdraw the objectionable books, at Jeasifc temporarily. " 

It would be comforting to^ dismiss the ^whole incident^ as 
bizarre aberration perpfctrated by ignorant crackpots aiid 



ig^^ ; outside agitators; certainly it would be difficult i > Jelieve that 
'r^::,^^ the shootings and beatings were the work of sane, responsible 
/ ; citizens. But the entire protest cannot be dismissed so lightly. If 
V:' the protesters repr?§ei?feci a minority, it was certainly not an 
insignificant one; a local opinion survey** suggested {hat as 
many as 40 percent of the parents in the area wanted the books 
permanently removed from the schools. 

Nor should it be surprising to note that V 
- Virginia's most prosperous, populous cc 
/ :^ Nelkin notes, "Most textbook controversies i » n . ai 

folk in Appalachia but from middle -class ciii< . w . ^ua^ry of 
whom are technically trained. " Another disturbing fact about 
y this protest is that parents. had such strong, even violent reac- 
■ ; ^ ^ tions to a wide range of textbooks already in use iti many 6ther 
; V places. This suggests that there may :b(e an enormous gap 
/ ' b educators see as useful materials 

V and what parents com^ morally acceptable. The former 
^ read Elidridge Cleaver and find relevance and insight; the 
yi;v - latter see only sub^ and obscenity. v 
v^ ^^y ; - ^ causes of such disputes are probably irisol- 

. i^x!^':; uble, and sbnie problems are unavoidable. But several v/riters 
o^^^^ dealing with textbook contro- 

'^:^:Xf-:yGTsii^:-' The ^ostjimpbrtani^ 

. establishment of, clearly.: articulated criteria for book selection - 
and'^ well-defined, understandable procedures for haridli*)^ 
'V : once established, shoul^^fe 

• ; so that, for example, an jrate parent is I 

. not peirnitted to disrupt a school board meeting with:jqom- 
plaints abput a book he or she has not even discussed with the 
:^ ot principal involved. Those who do'make complaiq^ts 

; shpuld be assured of fair and sympathetic hearings; it is crucial 
/ that they feel that someone is paying attention to their 
. . ^..c In addition, there should be orderly procedures for 

J ;y a "...^ 

step is to include parents on committees for 
j?^|;^v .t^^^ and for hearing complaints: In sonie cases, . 

?^^^^^5^^^ though,, state laws may require that /selection decisions be 
VV^% by professionals. There is also the feeling 



educators /that only professionals are 
<^ to make such decisions and that parents, without any 

> J specific ex are simply not competent to participate in 

; ^ It is true that parents do lack professional 

training for textbook evaluation, but the claim that they 
should, therefore, have no voice in this aspect of education 
i ' may serve to strengthen the feeling of parental powerlessness 
that is at the heart of many of these'controversies. 
; of tht crup^ problems in contemporary 

: ;^ education is the parental attitudes of suspicion and mistrust 
i that have developed tbward the schools. Parents feel that they 
V ' are excluded from nieaningful participation in formulating 
\ r school policies, while tlie real decisions are made by mistrusted 
^ VprofessionSl^^ho may have great expertise about effective 
learning, but who often show little empathy with the pejsonal 
moral concerns of parents. Neikin summarizes the iinderlying 
^ ;d 

> : From the professional perspective, designing a school curricu- 

■ ; lum is a technical enterprise that b best organized by experts,- 

' so that the curricula ^yi^ provide the. student with the best 
availabl^^ From a local perspective, however, 

' public education also transmits values and beliefs. Since such.. 

^ . values and beliefs are very mucli family matters, parents must 
|i beinvolved. : , " ' ; 

; : ^ ^ Evolution verisus Creation 

: One area that would appear to be an unlikely fbrus for 
; • ; controversy is the study of a relatively factual, objective 
\v V discipline: such as biology. But because personal morality is* as 
/ / we have suggested, a reflection of the individual's world view, 
Si; ^ of scientific inquiry have moral pvertonesu 

■ v This is particularly true in the teaching of the theory of eyolu- 
:^ i;; C; tion^: where religious beliefs directly conflict with scientific 
lll^J \ bflihod^ Neikin points out, '^niodem biological reisearch 
^Iji^fe ; : is based on evolutionary assumptions, which . . . [are] /the; 

warp and woof of modem biology*;!* rAs a result, biology 
EMI^^ textbooks not only teach evolution :explicity. but they also use' 
i^SV V Heyblutioii^ thinking ^is an orgzmizing principle in developing ^ 
|S:S?;Si;' v>biology as a coherent,; unified academic discipline: This ; 

*iv.'.T/.vv.'j-;.-'i.'.« ' • 



teaching approach seems both scientifically dubious and 
morally repugnant to creationists, who believe in tjie Biblical 
; account of the divine creation of the universe. 

If the controversy between evolution and creation were 
simply an issue of science versus theology, it would be suffi- 
ciently complex to defy ready solution. But the problem is 
further complicated by the work of scientific creationists who 
hold advanced degrees in science and who, according to 
Nelkin, "maintain that they are scientists who are engaged not 
in a controversy between religion and science, but in a debate 
about the validity of two scientific ther 

Creationists do research and ^- f rheir findings in 

journals and textbooks to suppt heir laim that evolu- 

tion is only one theory of the o**^ on earth whereas 

creation is another and that the two deserve equal time in 
CKlucatipn. The most conspicuous fact about this approach is 
that it exerts ^'pressure on education from complementary 
fdUrc^ creation should be taught in-the^hopls^di^ 
: both to riespect the religious views of the creationist^nd to 
reflect the diyereity of scient^^^ explanations |^ origin of 
life. 6n^ earth. creationists Ijsh^ worked for the 

adbptibn of a policy of ''^qual tina^^PcSe^eachirig of biolbgy^ 
imdCT evolution^wouid be presented as 

two alternative hypotheses^:^about the origiri of maiiWnd^^^ 
: Their efforts have alsb resulted in changes in the content of 
some texts, and the termination of federal funding for Afan; . 
A Course of Study ^ social science curriculum whose reliance 
bn evolutionary thinking tl;iey found objectionable. , . ^ 

Ndkinj3>bFherself a creationist, points out that the conflict * 
ovepcteationism raises questions far beyond the sbfnple teach- 
ing of biology in the schools. She suggests, for example, that 
the "moral implications that can be drawn from the concept of 
evolution and the threat it presents-to absolute ethical values 
are clearly far more importaht^o many laymen thian the details^ 
of the concept's scientific veirification.'V Biology based on 
{evolution may seem to iinply^tftat man is merely another-type ■ 
of animal, ultim^ely subject to no law above that ' of the 
"survival of the fittest." Since this is the very doctrine used 



'^0}-'^.-: to justify the rapaciousness of the robber barons and empire- 
■ pV/^ builders of the nineteenth century and the genocide of the 
totalitarian^ of the twentieth, it is easy to understand how 
morally committed people might have misgivings about the 
larger moral implications of evolu ^ ion . 

. Another problem in the creationist controversy, no less 
than in other sorts of educational conflict, is an increasing 
.. anger over the tendency for educational "experts'* to proclaim 
■y policy in peremptory and impersonal ways. Nelkin refers to 
. parental resentment of "an impersonal educational Nbureauc- 
racy that fails to represent their interests and that insults their 
personal beliefs. They are not ing against science 'so 
much as resisting » fallible source of truth 

that denies their scu . ace ni .ac universe." Here, again, 
- the basic issue appears /tp be the need for education to be more 
Ofcsponsive to parental concerns. ^ ^ 

^ / Sexism and Racism - 

, Concerns with the moral content of school textbooks have , 
V : ; a M^ny parents and educa- 

3 r jtors have become; concenx^jd with sexism and racism in educa- 
■ ; . tipn; sexual and jacial stereotyping is one variety, of moral 
f years been communicated by th^ 

1; ^ ~ * 

:S:As': educators have increasingly cpmcu to recognize the 
i in shapihg student attitudes and 

values (^^ begun to realb^ that there ts a hidden 

S: ■ : c^^ have increasingly come under scrutiny. 

• ^. As a result, such standard (and four-letter-wordless) children's ' 
' : Sambo and the Uncle Remus stories have 

'■^^^^^^^^^^^^^ fossfflring and perpetuating demeaning racist 

W-i: :'{:■, stereotypes that dimrnwh the humanity of black people. Evenf>a, 
\^9^^ *^ well intcntioned as The Adventures of HUcktebe^ 

similardlreasonsi Other areas of ; 
S^S^i^ii!?ducati^ likewise been challenged for thSir racism. For 

for the study of American history have, aside V 
|p;:;§?;^-!;frpm ; ,the obligatory--^ token— paragraph about- George . 

beeiv examinations of white history. 



vi. Recen textbooks have attempted to remedy such shortcomings 
; > by avoiding racial stereotyping and recognizing the contribu- 
tions that diverse racial groups have made to/the development 
f of American society. ' j .'■ 

Even as those who organize and select textbooks had 
become aware of racism, writers began pointing out some of 
$H{\' the ways that education has treated women, too, as second- 
fvl v v class citizfens. Shelly, for example, expresses concern for the 
(J;; : ^ effects of the steiwtyped sex roles found in school textbooks— 
**boys were found to be presented as active, masterful crea- 
; ; tures, while girls were passive, dependent, and weak." Brody, ' 
: top, discusses the effects of instructional materials on sex 
; , / ; s She reports on studies that found that, in .elemcn- 

^ :; iary readers, girls were implicitly iiered a far narrower range 
of. career choices than boys. One survey found readers depicted 
males in 14? different occupations, while females were shown 
h^' :■:■]<:'].■ in only ^25 (including such improbable role models as fat lady 
5 y : in the circus, witch, queen, and parent --this last one con- 
v s^ offered as a possible male career). These textgk 

' ' -generally imply that "women center their lives and interests 6n 
: ^m while men have mher goals to achieve." ' 
; ; r School textbooks Hiat foster such stereotypes -^^ suggesting 
> V |that blacks have no contributed to the development of 
p American* society ' or tsat wmen are capable of doing fewer 
types of jobs than men — do a d 'sservice to all who read them. 
Not only do they demeii^i the human dignity of nonwhites and 
women by suggesting thrati mcy are somehow of less value than 
white men, b^it they are ailso fs^ctually inaccurate arid thus give 
: an incomplete, distorterd pici i^re of the nature of human * 
experiences. 

V Perhaps the fact tha*' • M-rges most clearly from a discus- ^ 

i\ sion* of controversies o^ r xex 1 1 >oks is that the moral cqntent of 

education is being in ... usingly subjected to careful scrutiny. 

It seems safe to predict th:it on this basis, there may well be 
;: / increasing controversy artci coiiflict over the use of various types 
{^i of instructional materin !^ " Tow successfuUy the schools are able 
; to Karidle such confli may well depend on their ability 
K : > respect and respond t v:^ >ues of parents. ^ . L 
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THE RATIONALE FOR MORAL EDUCATION 



Historically, instrucdoa on morality has been included as a 
r , / . significant part of [American] education. Recently, we have 

abandoned any formal treatment of morality in the class- ' 
lo- toom lest we offend some pupils or indoctrinate others, 

V Biskin and Hosfusson 

^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ it is the removal of moral 

content from education, rather than its inclusion in educjaition, > 

: that repr^ents a departure from traditional practice. The 
belief that education should restrict itself to the teaching of the 
"three r's" o^^ contemporary equivalehts is a relatively ^ J 
: r^ and, some would argue, myopic idea^The traditional ^ 

; ^^ function of education liasjbe^ tO: educate the whol^ child is 

■/^^ : , moral training is no less importantin tlus endeavor than purely \ ; : ■ 

V -academic instructimi. Ixideedr thjSl^^ntiCl^^ 

I ■ considered the development of diaract^f as fli^^^i^fs^ 
^B^: of education, with ii\tellectual achiewihent a 

4j;'J;';:.^^but;subordinategoal/ \-' .^'^ -.^ ' i--^ : 

v^^- : " . -^s ;■ ■ Rise of, .Secularism. 
^v ^ w; Education has traditioiially,served as a means of socializing ; ; 
■V j : child^ to become useful, productivedtizens; As the values 
i^-'X^^^^^^^ change, so, too, do the furictiom it assigiis its^^ 

y r ; colonial times, America has changed from a ^; f^ . ? 

^^^^ ; religious society to one, that is primarily; secular^^^n^^^^ 

V ^-a^ some of the mahifestatiom of :tlu^ change;^^^ 

© s ; i colonial society the secular order was ofteia ^considered 
11; ^: ; pf the spiritual, and education liad mbifal^^ 

p|[|^|cx>^ to' serve the -tjsro^fbldiiMiu^ 

lil v^y^i^yatipn a preservation of the state;;*^ tjhw^ i^^ 

became more pressing, "tK^ txm&eti^ 
If tlia^ ackriowlpdged ^as secoiidaiy . : ti^ 

^^•^^^^wei^t^^ ' 



of "good citi?;enship ^nd conunitmrat to co^ 



§:4-;'j^T6day,.- Lauderdale continues, this tendency has been 
fl^A ; d to a point where education serves primarily as "a 

^^'^^ program for teaching the skills required by 

religion continues to be a meaningful force in the 
Americans, but on an institutional level 
its clearly secondary. Large secular institutions— 

|t^;^ji^;coi^ . labor unions, even government itself —seem 

^ inCT^ to dominate American life. Perhaps the ultimate 
^^meas^ thcTascendamiy of secular values, however, is the: 
fac^ some churches Hold -large amounts of stock in 

^•^^rcorporatipns. ' : T 

V Becai^ instruction and, indeed, morality itself have 
; U-often bieeri closely linked to the formal practice of organized 

y Religion, the of society has, in large part, been 

■ V ^ jblamedf^^ of nibraj content m education, 
r was* in;fact, neither necessary^ nor inevi- 

/ table; morality can in part be linked as readily to rational 
thinking as to; religious precepts. JNevertheless. a brief discUs- ; 
sjibn of the currient place of religion in the schools may do much 
to clarify the cbntempoiiaTy status of moral Miration. 
; v : In popular mythology, much of the blame for making the 
- l^schools (and, as some would argue, th<^^5 vi1iole of society) ; 
"Godless" has been placed on the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
Court's decisions banning certain types of prayer from public 
education have gained particular attention in this ?irca. As 
Biskin and Hoskisson point out, these decisions were important,^ 
but the Court hardly invented^he idea of secularism, in society 
or in education: 

X ; The decisions of the^U.S. Supreme Court . . judicially . 

■ ^ ' sealed a secularizing trend in Americaii society. The Court ' 
; . ^ said, in effect, that the moral and ethical system of main- 

sti-eam Protcstantisih, which was dominant in the, common 
; : school of Horace Mann and has been. influentiaLsince' his 

V time, is no longer legally valid for the public schools of thSe 
U.S.A. The void caused by these decisions has been left ■ 

: / ■ ... unfilled. . . .-. ■ * ' * ' , ' ' t ■ "■ ' 

Ivvly :vi ^ Lauderdale partially questionsr thiis view, suggesting, that 
;v V the relationship between religion and public education has 

SSife:-''" 19 • / .• ■ -"r'^fi 

--.v.. • ... •.. - ■.. ' ■ . .. 1 ■ 
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been and rennims ambiguous. He notes, for example, that 
"one cannot/^t label American schools as secular," since as 
recently a^ the ig^Os a dozen states required Bible recitations 
in the oublic schools. Such practices, of course, raise the very 
quesdcm of the degree of separation of church and state neces- 
sary^to ensure freedom of religion and respect for diversity in a 
pluralistic society th^t prompted the Court's (iedsioni in the 
^ Jirst place. But wKile the forms of , religious observance Jiave 
persisted in public education, Lauderdale questions thea 
substance, arguing '-'t ''the avoidance of controversy (legal 
and otherwise) whic. is dictated by non-sectarianism has' 
forced religlqus education in the public schools w^iich is per- 
functory at best." Schools c'^ten offer purely formal religious 
instruction, designed solely to avoid the appearance of **God- 
lessness," while at the same time they scrupulously avoid 
dealing with any substantive moral issuesi. 

Insofar as this is true, schools havcbeen approaching moral 
cducatjipn backwards, emphasizing religious forms even at the 
expense of moral content*. Paradoxic^y, it is precisely the' 
forms of religious practice that cause; ciaaarch-state separaqpn 
difficulties; the: mere; recitation of passges^ft^m the Bible' ^ 
without; reflection or discussion , may easily beconie a 
mechanical excEcise, offensive to the rrjigiouis beliefs- of many 
but^mldrally ilhzminating to very few. Coiwrsely,;t^ 
^yi^g values the Sible articulates form what is commbnly called 
the Jud^-Chnsaan he3ritag;e. This more general set ofvalii^r^^^^^^^^ 
cjeeply embedded in Arneritia's legal and ]Kilii:ical iristitutibnsT 
(if not always in the people who administer them) does 
reflect many of the consensus values most Americans share. 

The fact that such a consensus existi^ and,; indeed, forms 
■the basis for our narion's existence provides a cliie to the shape 
of^the moral traia^ education might provide. 

(k>rsuch,:for e^ vV 

In a pluralistic society, it is true that minor variations in 
value systeihs need to be respected and the student left 
relatively fr^e to come to hb own concliisioiia^ 
, . studentt do not need to be encouraged to value jw^^^ 

faii?icss in dealing viitii other people, and the other basic ' 
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values of "VV^sfcrn culture. The teaching of those values and 
of the n^e^ssary skills pvactke thcin iire well within both 
titc ^ciucator s mandate and the ranjo of possibiiilies that . 
cart" be actualized. :v ' 
/ . ' ■.■ 

Cl^ve^ is even more explicit, siiggest' \; that AiOiM ducation 

Ai^noi only a legitimate function of public education but a 
necessary one as well; since, at its heart, democracy "is a moral 

.. .system of government [that] depends on moral man for its 
success." Indeed, a California statute, quoted by Berk.r.and 
others, explicitly charges the schools with responsibility for 

^ : teaching "the principles of morality, truth, p^suce, patxiptism, 
and a true ^^omprehension^bf the rights, duties, and dignity qi 
American citizenshijp." Thesb shared values may indeed be 
usq4 as jhe basis for deiveloping a program of moral education 
that respects the cultural and religious 'diveraty within society. 
Shaver, however," cautions against pverestimating the 
dimensions of this consensus, suggesting that "the Strength . of 

^ the basic valuers as a cohesive force fpr society is their vagueness 
in conceptual meaning." , r; 

Why Teach 'Morality? ^ 

Paradoxically, even as tKe place of moral content in public 
education has become more tenuous, the need for it has 
become more pressing. Enormous changes in communications, 
technology, and even lifestyle seem to have combined to create 
a general sense of moral confusion, in contemporary America. 

.The |j)stensible causes of symptoms of this phenomenon (high 
crime rates, televised violence; Sexual promiscuity, corruption 
in high places) are as diverse as the prescribed cures (tougher 
law enforcement, full employment). But several writers hope 
that moral education might provide a partial solution to the 
problem. RathS, Harmin,^ahd Simon, 'for example, suggest 
that there may be a relationship between values confusion and ^ 
iDehavior problems, since "persons with unclear values lack 
directibn inVtheir liVes, lack criteria for choosing .what to do 

. with their time, their ^^nergy, their very being." The moral 
confusion in* society represents a fundamental change. In th§ 
past there was "a kind of commoi^T undemanding of what 
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behavior was good and what a.s d, vhich attitudes and 
aspirations were appropriate and vyhich were inappropriate." 
That general sense of moral clarity has largely been eroded, 
and this, too, makes it necessary for the schools to take a more 

- actii'e role in moral education y 

The arguments for the historical appropriateness and con- 
temporary necessity for sc]iooIs to become involved in moral 
education are complemented by a third fact— that such 
involvement is unavoidable. Schools may wish to avoid contro- 
versy by staying away from moral questions, but there is a 
growing recognition that such an approach is not possible. 
^ Some schoolsrdo, however, try to evade the question of 
moral education by denying'that it has a place in the schools; 
students! formulate their own values outside of schooU'but how 
they do this and what those values inay be are ho proper 
concern of public education, it is clairned. Gorsuch, however, 
argues that this apprpkch . is unrealistic\ since it rests on the 
false assumption that "man is fundamentally a nori-valuii(g, 
nonethical being." On the contrary, **mih has always func- 
tioned as an ey^uating creature and has judged the ik^orld 
around huqn in good-bad categories.'* As; a result, 'Ignorihg 
values actually turns but to be the teaching of unexamined 

'^values in an unexamined way." Biskin and Hoskisson concur in 
this judgment, commenting that it *'is impossible for the 
schools t(A' stay o>at of. values., . . . Values are inevitably 

^ influenced by the school structure, the adults who work in it, 
the relations of all involved, and the choice of subject matter 
and materials." 

. An additional problem with attempting to.exclude moral 
content from a school's overt curriculum is that if this is <ione, 
such\ content will be conveyed only/ through the hidden 
curriculuna. "^The very fact, that a school chooses nof to deal 

^directly with mp^^ implicitly tells the student that: 

the school places little value on morality. Further, as.Stager 

^amd HUl^obsenre. in the hidden curriculum of many teachers, 
morality *'is tied to punctuality, neatness; docilityi and con- 
scientiousness in schoolwork." Those values may be useful in 
keeping order in the classroom, but if they are the only values 



the school teaches, the child may deduce that' they are i^^ 
important than other, more fundamental values sucli as 
justice, honesty, and respect for human dignity. Thus the 
. ^Hidden curriculum may, in the absence of more formal instruc- 
7;^ tion, providj? moral training that is trivial and distorted; this, 
too, forces the schools to take an active responsibility for moral 
; 'education/^ Iv, ■ . /. ' 

- Yet another .approach schools may take to avoiding moral 
education is to attempt to remain value-neutral; With this 
approach^ the school accepts the fact that it will influence the 
child's values, and, as a result, deliberately attempts /to leave 
:;^(»e values unchangcid . This appipach, too, rests on a ; set pf 
Jfebe^gretnisw/ It. assumes, for examp^^ that it is possib\e.to 
: remoye^e ^^ content from a question or subject ./it further 
^ assumes that a^ can be sufficiently objective to recog- 

t; nize his or her biaserarid^<^^^ that is free 6f any taint 

df those biases. Gorsuch cites a sl;udy showing that researchers 
cannot in^en run rats through! mai^vgthout^^ 
influencing thexn to run according to exp^atigns^ H 
1^^ .a teacher to be objective' and nonmanipuiati^e4n the^^fe 
nibre emotional andsubjective areia of moral vaifues? 

Nclson.summarizes«the problems schools fa<:e in attempting^ 
to confront the demands of moral education:/ '^^ 

i The notion that one should not engage in moral teaching is ' 
logicidly^^ possible but not practically possible. It would * 
seem. that all that b possible in this dimension is to do it well \' 
• ' or ill, ih an examined and conscious n^anner or naively, with 
all shades of in-between. ^ l 
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offered to / 

dempm^^^ the need for moral education, the subject itself / 
remains surprisingly ill-definedv It may weTlIi^ be that motal / 
r education, likemotherho&d, is an abstract ide^ thsu ev^ 
supports in principle. In practice, though, there may be/sdmc^t^ 
as many specific definitions, of moral education as there^are scta!^ 
of moral beliefs. Stager^ajid Hill outline some of the i^uestions 
, ''moral education" might encompass: / / 

^ V Many of those >vho, are jpressing for moral cducation/in the 
' schools obviously have in mind the discixssion of a wide Vange / 
/issues including parent-child relationishipSi civil disobe/ 
djcnce, business ethics, the moral status of war, mercy killing, 
• V /inequalities in society, crime and punishmem, a/d "qualu^ / 

\bflife."f : ' /■■'■: 'J/ '^>^J'r r '■.■■[?: 

are some of the mos^ complex, difficult/ and emotionally " ^i. 
yolaEtile issues in contemporary Americ^ih i^rciety^^ 
has thc^^pacit/ to:^g^^ 



It is probable that no .tw^ could ibra^ 

; «a^^ schook sh6u^ te^)qh about suiy of these questions^ 
jpQie^t&fact<J^ resolution ictf tKis^roblem^o 



clearly necessary to the succ^ful d^igh ^f^ny^ro 
napral education,^- , ^ " " ..y - - fj ^ ■ ■■ /• '" 
; Superka and Johnson list a nuniMr 

tp deyis^ing such: a program . Inculcation ,y^be explicit teaching ^ 
of specific values, is probaWy^tfe 
g ; moral instruction. It is^owever/ particularly vulnd^^^ 
£ B ^ piroblcm^^^ that schc^k should te^^^ 

^t^^^tto students to conform to'sbme idfeal; 

may seo^ who ajjrec w 

content of such training;;. is not likely to gain favor from dioise > 
holiding differing liici '::'^ify'^..:-^^^^^^ 
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teaching children how to develop and 
g| J understand values* rather than telling them what those values 
be. Carbone describes the underlying rationale for 
p^^u^i^imch ['^^ of moral education at this IcVel is to 

fef ^^-aWv^ in liccoming independent moral agentsy people 

fl^^v^^ T^ accordance with pnndples freely^ chosen |as the 

^IIjIt*^^ reflection ■^'Hiis rMjpect:fbr siiudehts!'^ 

mg ini^ of "valuing"' or "values 

l^llll^d^^ Simon have developed. 

;4^0 Central premises is that; since values arise out of 

gj^iJ^J^ life will inevitajbly diflfcr and that the stifling^ 

not a proper^ c^ 
;p Im teachen should actively work to liclp^ students under-; ' 

w ^be process of d 
^g^vJi^ v:cxamii^^ rather than the ^pecifit cohtcnt of thbscV 

Pll^^'i^ya^^ isiDfrcSdmJiqrtahc^^ -^^-.^f 
|||A^f ;J J^v,^^ of values clarification is to raise and discuss : 

^^11^^ inonjudg- ■ 

:h 'way; iii discussioxis/ teacheii^^ w^^ 

^rc^ to help each s tudent jthink about ihd understand his 
gH;-v^or^h^ 
fc'^v: accept 

: than. approach has proved useful , and Raths anid his 
^ £ >i : coUeaj^ note that "the resiearch shows that students b^omc 
;; ■ linore.vital and purposeful wh^n givm opportunities to clarify 

^1 Kohlberg's Stages of Moral Judgment 

V; ; The work df Kohlberg, which seems to dominate the con- 
'!i^r^y:^;^^ ite?mporary study of moral education^ shares some o^ the 
of Raths, Harming axid^imon >bout the impor- v 
^ tahcc lOf iising discussion and' smaly^^^^ questions as a 
' values/ Kbhibei^^^ is s 

ife ^^^^ on an analysis of the thought processes that r govemv 
Kf^l^^i^^c 

1^15^ Scl^^ and inter- : 

lll^j;^;- jp^ the sodsd arid physical events - in their lives. 

pi; orgsmizp thdu: expcrirace gencraiV 



V ; ^ restructuring or reorganization of experience is called a *cog- * 

- nitive stage'." Kohlberg analyzed these stages and concluded 
. • .^^^ were six cognitive stages specifically reflated to , 

differing levels of moral judgment. These stages; listed 'under^ ' 

N^.V three br^ ' / • ^5 

^ Stage 1: iPunishment and obedience oriehtatiba— right action consists^ 
of avoiding punishment &nd defexxing to power 

Stage 2; Instnimental-relativist orientation— what is right is what 

V satisfies one's needs * " - * ^ . 
Conven^ioha/: conform to and support the established order ^ j, .. V 

^ ^ Stage 3; ^'GoodKboy-nicc girl" orientation— good behavior is what . 
'**wins approval. i^^Js^-r V''- ' \ - 

. ; . y ^StagC ' 4:-^ "nic-V'law . and order" orientatioh—what is right is duty? . 
respect for authority; maintaining the social order for its own saiic .. 
. ^^^[POstconventioTial: define mot^^ valid beyond the authority of 

jf"'-;^;/.;'^ihcgroyip-. ., ■ ' v : ■ . 

? ' . Stage S'i. ,^he|^^ xonyacii legalistic: orientation —right action is;:^ - :^ 
't^-y:.:-,K' based ori ^en<iT4l in^ agrecd-on standards —emphasis^^^^^v V ■ 

_ ^ ba v^hat Is legal, but with the pdssibiliiy of changing laws (This is the ^^^^^^^^ f : 
". ; "offii^ial' njorality" . of the ^American government and' the Cons.titur\ ' 

^fc."- uon).' ■ ' ■ , / ■ yj-^y ' ^ - ^ -C; ^\"^<'.'/v^i?^ 

I ^ S< Stage 6: 'The uniyersal:ethical. principle orientadon-^right is based on^X:^'^ ! 
'■'■ "^'' ■'I'^^i - consciehce, self-choscri ethical principles- based on legal comprehch-^ 

Ji^, ^ivencssr iiniversaUtyi;' coixsistc ("At heart these arc univenwl prinv:Mv- ^'^ 
^'^c'lSz^^' . ; ^^P'^ ol justice, of the recifirqcity^^hd e^uaW^i of ljuman rights, and \ 
b rwpedt for the dignity of huti^^ as individual persons ") 

|t is not; so much the existence of: th«e stages as tifidr > S 
r : y : propertiM make them :use£ul for moral education. Each : ^ 
: • ; whole, organized so that aii individual will v 

\:S of His rnoral judgment^ The istages'^^^^^ ;^^ 

; ^^Hn air m^ movement is always from a lo>yer^v 

0 the stages are Jiierarchically 

||&0>io]rga^^ 

to' prefer th<^:highest^^ta^ 
^J -:Av;^aU^ pnly comprehend 

^ :c^ g&t:{a^betterv match between^ hw* p^^;h^ 

'?;f S. ,v.r^ moral structures and the structures of the moral or soaal V^Y^,."^ 
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situations He or she confronts. The h?sic method of. stimulat- 
ing moral development is to use the exzunination of moral 
dilenmias to facilitate the transition from one stage to the next., 
fTTiis is bfteii done by expo^ children to situations that 
pose problems for their current moral reasoning level, but can 
; %t more satisfactorily resolved using moral reasoning at a 
higher level. When they experience the greater completeness 
and logical consistency of the higher ^tage, they may learn 
" to prefer the reasoTungwrnpUed by that stage. ^^;^ v^; > ; 

Kohlbeig^ Concedes that moral judgment is not invariably 
linked to moral behavior, but judgment is the oiUy distinctively 
moral factor in such behavior. Insofar as it is possible to 
-stimulate cogmtive development through these stages, it is also 
possible to /ea{:A moral judgment. Stager/and Hill coiicur vrith 
thisdauh: . 

Data gathered so far suppon the view that teaching intcr- 
ventioiudoes in fact increase the students ability to think 
'^riiically on moral issues and that theoretical discussion is a' 
useful tool for increasing the level ofmoral reasoning. 

Landsman discusses a sample program of moral education 
based on Kohlberg*s work that is designed to encompass ^ wide 
range of moral .dilemmais, Specified times are set aside for the 
study: (through film-strips, readings, and rble-plajdng) pf a^^ 
situation that generates conflicts that require mora) judg- 
ments. Discussions are held first in small groups and then 
among the entire class. In addition, situations are discussed as 
they arise in the classroom. Theire are certain rules governing 
all types of discussions: Children are encouraged both to 
respond to situations and to discuss the reas^ for their ^ 
responses. Discussions tend to concern concepts such as fair- 
ness, honesty, Tules, loyalty, friendship, anger, and jealousy. 
Teachers try to stimulate discussion at a stage one level aboye 
that of the least developed individuals in the group, but the: ^ 
discussioris are predicated on the belief that there is no one 
"right answer to a true social question." 

Objections to Kohlberg's Approach 
A number of. writers offer specific criticisms of certain 
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: afpectt of Kohlbcrg's approach Bridce^ caudons 
; V against^^thods importance of the 

uli — emotipnal aspects of moral questions. A dilemma is a dilemma 
^> precisely beckuse it generates strong feelings. Thus the heart of 
; moral education should be a sense of personal involvement in 
; the questions being considered. If the feelings of students are 
> important, those of teachers may be everi more so: 

A teacher's personal morality should be viewed as a crudal 
; . ^ ^ P^rt of a mojral-education program, not as an unwanted 
intrusion that can be avoided through the use of a teacher- 
proof program whicli focuses upon the cognitive side of 
< : moral judgment only. 

- j < - Leming, too, raises questions about the detachihent that 
• V Kohlberg's approach seems to imply. He sugges^is, for example, 
: effectiveness of a program may be closety jd^te^M^-*^ 

\vay, the moral questions-are examined- ^t-i^r^i^^ 
discussions in which students are asked to make decisions 
about vfhaLt they would do, rather than merely to judge what 
a typoihetical character has done. Similarly, discussions 
. centering on real-life situations directly relevant to students' 
personal experiences may be more meaningful than examina- 
dpns of "classical" moral dilemmas, which raise abstract issues 
; ;a^^ "involve characters with whom the subject has trouble 
identifyirig-" 

question raised by Kohlber^'s work is wfiether it is 
actually possible tp develop a system of moral education that 
is genuinely nonindoctrinative. Kohlberg claims that, since his 
?^^g^^ are universal, the progression from one to another is 
natural— though by no means inevitable— and thiis non- 
■( Educational Testmg Service suggests that, 

1^^^^'^^ culture-specific, based on the 

I V ^ intemaliapgpf de^ values, with "justice ' as the ' 

i'^ y^^^ • 'fhe teaching of siicK a yalue system as we 

t S fuggest^ earlier, generally considered ai jproper function of a- 
^ system of public education in a democratic society, but that 
v: 'piei^l^^^ 

■fSE::: y^yp^^ 5iiggests that, smce there "i§ more popular agree- 
ai^^ many values than educators realise," it is ndt 
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ipi^jroach that is avowedly 
i that children will be 
I ad objectionable, since 
^ ^ ure of public education: 

..t choices about school 
place thdr children in 
r vsJucs, so that educators 
? a such schools coul: ^aw«;n-'bW carry out a particular 
provalucs policy. 

Th^ notion of diversity ^ir:^^ 
relative homogeneity withii- 
partial solution to the enti:-;*- . 
meaningful education fc ih 
■parcntt^ 

Some Unar 

_In a sense, this discus ;i 
scratched the surface. As ^ 
new, but the idea of discusr 
leaving it within the "hidii 
departure from recent practice. 

There are a nimiber of uE" 
education. For example, give, 
aalties outlined above, what:; public response to moral 
education likely to be? In ^ ? limit our discussion to 

manageable proportions, VP -refrained from discussing 

that question and a wide Tixh- Pother issues as well: the 
implications of any spccife p for , teacher training; 

methods for integrating ixQon - auction into the overall 
curriculum; thetypes of saci3al^ **f^*raction that are involved in 
moral education, particuiariiy ^ action of the teacher as a 
jmodel for students; aD:s^ :ther questions of equal 

importance and complejxV^^y rrr it is quite possible that 
moral education may btcoinr . of the most pressing ques- 
tions in American educav - n ( iast quarter of the twentieth 
century. Our discussion nr introduction to it. 



inappropriate for schools to 
indoctrinative. This need tic 
taixfht values their paren-i:? t: 
V» fUTie sees another chanr ^ t\ 

^arcnu should be givr^^ Tic-r 
enrollment. They shcwu^^^ 
schools with policies tissi ^iit 



educational system but 
aal school may suggest a 
f attempting to provide 
without antagonizing 

questions 1 • 

ral education has barely 
-tn. the subject itself is not 
niicidy rather than simply 
rulum" does represent a 

-ed questions about moral 
context of textbook difii- 
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bi a serr^ i:,35ibLV Rchool system rr; mud- 4 mirror eif 
die society it ctws. ^Thc presence o£ nxrji^al comSct witliirn 
American edisraticnn i 15 in no sense remarfo^Je Indeed, it 
«cnis dear thaiL in ocratic society that freedom c f 

thought amd 1. conflicting monikxies are an 

inevitable— smd rsioi . .esirable— part of a system of publk 
education, ^ rcsi a, while, moral conflicts may create 
problems f or- irsincaftVir the idea of attemptmg to "solve" such 
problems :abaE22m ' clearly unaccepcabk. The only possible 
"solution' It rtiia .,iu imposing a general cossrfonnity on the 
educatic>^^ ^^scr:: ihe larger society), is incompatible with 
AmericiV jisa^ ^akies. Nevertheless, it is afcj dear that the 
unreguias^sru. connjerim of many conflicting idewpoints, while 
it may 3fi£ct a ^salthy diversity, can easily beconie 
unmanagraibis and £3srupt the effective functioning of the 
schools. 

The ta^ 3fcdaics???onis, then, to find some middle ground, 
some way d napsnacitig the needs of difBering points of view 
andstin tc::s?airqrrfir^m^^ No matter how successfuily this is 
done, ittSKsss saft tt ^ redict that moral controversy-— whether 
about te^tbomlcs. raar^^ education, or some other question— is 
and will ^sK^s^miK- t.- ir^ a basic fact of American educational 
life. Tlie %st^^^ t^ *si^^ls can do is to work artivdy and 
resonrcc&»% v^d^wg^^. quality education withm ths context of 
respect fer ii^vecsty necessary to an open, pluralistic 
society. : 
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